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indebtedness of one religion to the other has been alleged are then examined. The 
study issues in three main conclusions: (1) the origin of these items in Buddhistic 
tradition is in the main too doubtful to permit any positive views on the problem of 
mutual influence between these and New Testament narratives; (2) the relation 
between India and the eastern Mediterranean lands makes possible the influence of 
the latter on the former, or vice versa; (3) but detailed investigation furnishes no 
very substantial grounds for such a conclusion, and where the positive evidence is 
strongest it points to Buddhism as the borrower. 



MISCELLANEOUS 

Clow, W. M. Christ in the Social Order. New York: Hodder & Stoughton, 

1914. xu+ 295 pages. $1.25. 

Dr. Clow feels that it is a mistake to attempt to turn the energy of Christianity 
in the direction of "Christianizing the social order." He prefers to speak of Christ 
"in" the social order. His point of view is that of a mildly controlled individualism. 
He deals with proposed substitutes for the present social order in a spirit of hostile 
criticism, pointing out what seem to him to be the impracticable elements of all current 
social remedies. A chapter on "The Social Ideal of Jesus" leads one to wonder why 
the word "social" should have been used at all; for Dr. Clow pictures Jesus as a reli- 
gious individualist. He summarizes as follows: "The distinctions between Christ's 
social ideal and all other commended solutions of our social unrest can be expressed 
in three contrasts. It keeps its eyes upon the man, not upon the state. It has regard 
to external conditions of life chiefly in view of their discipline of character. It is 
essentially religious in its basis and sanctions, for it is a kingdom whose issues and 
rewards transcend those of earth and time " (p. 93) . The ideal of individual " steward- 
ship" is urged as the Christian goal; and evidently Dr. Clow is on the whole very 
well satisfied with the present social order. It only needs better men to administer 
it, he believes. Some of his statements evoke incredulous surprise. For example, 
"Every man who knows the poor can recount numberless cases of homes, as holy as 
the home of Nazareth, maintained on less than £1 per week." (p. 63). One fears that 
in the ordinary family such saintliness would find speedy reward in starvation, which 
doubtless Dr. Clow would explain on " disciplinary " grounds. There is much excellent 
advice concerning individual ethics; but it is to be feared that the book will encourage 
an unfortunate complacency with reference to social problems. 



PERIODICAL LITERATURE 

"The Apostolic Decree against iropvda" (B. W. Bacon in the Expositor, 8th 

Series, No. 37 [January, 1914], 40-61). 

Professor Bacon finds in Professor Sanday's article in the October number of the 
Expositor on "The Text of the Apostolic Decree" the opportune moment for the 
presentation of further evidence as to the historical sense and bearing of the Decrees 
from contemporary sources hitherto overlooked. 

The writer dissents from the ethical interpretation which the Western text labors 
to attach to the Decrees, and urges that the apostolic council of Acts, chap. 15, is an 
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idealizing historian's combination of (i) the conference of Paul and Barnabas with 
the Pillars (Gal. 2:1-10), issuing in the division of missionary fields and the first 
missionary journey, and (2) an apostolic conclave at Jerusalem at which neither Paul 
nor Peter was present, whose Decrees could not have been in force when Peter ate 
with the Gentiles at Antioch, and which, moreover, are at fundamental variance with 
Paul's solution in Galatians and I Corinthians. Paul's modus vivendi is based upon 
the indifference of the distinctions for all believers; that of Luke, on the contrary, 
proceeds on the assumption of the permanent validity of Mosaic distinctions for 
believers of Jewish birth. The Decrees represent the solution which was valid for 
"Peter and all the Jews," and authoritative for Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia, but never 
accepted by Paul, nor by the churches beyond the Cilician gates. 

Both Paul and Luke distinguish two crises in the controversy with the Judaizers. 
The first one turned upon the circumcision of Titus and issued in a hearty agreement 
to the effect that the "Pillars" and their agents were to make no proselytes among 
Paul's converts, while Paul and Barnabas should keep within corresponding bounds. 
The absolute freedom of the Gentiles from the yoke of the law was conceded, but not 
the freedom of the Jew. Hence the inevitable second stage of the conflict, occasioned 
by Peter's eating with the Gentiles at Antioch, over the more crucial problem with 
which the Jerusalem council had not dealt, viz.: Should "Jews which are among 
the Gentiles " relinquish their ceremonial purity by eating with their Gentile brethren ? 
Paul holds they must, if occasion so require, Gentile and Jew alike being freed from the 
law; but the delegation from James would lay the Gentiles under compulsion in the 
matter of distinctions of meats. They won the day. This, however, was not a con- 
scious attempt to compel the Gentiles to Judaize; nor was it a rescinding of the act at 
Jerusalem which had recognized the absolute freedom of the Gentiles, but it regarded 
Jewish believers, who were still under the divine obligation to keep the law, as having 
the right to lay down certain requirements as necessary conditions of such acts of 
fellowship as eating together, though only such as were necessary for the protection 
of their own ritual purity. Luke represents both stages of the conflict as settled by 
the "apostles and elders in Jerusalem" at one sitting, thus obliterating the Pauline 
disagreement. 

The writer's discussion of the intrinsic character of the Decrees constitutes at the 
same time the third point in his threefold argument in support of the foregoing posi- 
tion. Professor Bacon thinks that K. Six has clearly established that the connective 
idea which unifies the group of the four forbidden things (Acts 15: 20) is the danger of 
"communion with demons." They are not moral, nor a part of mosaism retained at 
the sacrifice of the rest, but a purity law which rests upon a sacramentarian or quasi- 
magical conception of the value of the distinctions of meats. The Jewish-Christian 
and common post-Pauline views interpret the food laws as protecting the life of God 
resident in the Christian from contamination by intermixture with demoniac life. 
Paul, on the contrary, holds that pollution can be only moral and voluntary. "There 
is nothing unclean of itself, but to him who esteemeth it to be unclean, to him it is 
unclean." Paul endeavors to raise the pre-existing conceptions of a more magical 
character to a purely moral level. 

"Fornication" is grouped with the other three abstinences because the two 
functions of nutrition and reproduction are regarded as special means of union with 
divine life. Sexual immorality is classed with "pollutions of idols," because, like the 
use of sacrificial food, it unites to alien life, especially of the demons. With Paul, 
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however, ceremonial purity is not necessary because there is no union without moral 
consent. 

"Five Epistles to the Philippians" (J. E. Symes in the Interpreter, X, No. 2 

[January, 1914], 167-170). 

The writer proposes and defends a reconstruction of the correspondence between 
Paul and the Philippians which he believes sweeps away all difficulties. The recon- 
struction is as follows: (a) a letter by Paul after leaving Macedonia in a.d. 56 reporting 
progress. They then send him the first of the gifts referred to (4: 16) and inform him 
of the arrival of the Judaizers in Philippi who disparage the work of Paul. (6) St. 
Paul writes a second letter (3 : 2 — 4:9), acknowledging the gift. In this he deals with 
the attacks made on him (3 : 2-6), gives a personal vindication and exposition of his faith 
(3:7-14), following with personal messages and benediction (3: 15 — 4:9). The Philip- 
pians did not keep the record of their own generosity, with which the letter began. 
Date a.d. 58. (c) A third letter, acknowledging their second gift, which, as probably 
merely containing thanks for their generosity, perished. Date a.d. 59. (d) A third 
gift followed. A fragment only of Paul's reply is preserved in 4: 10-20, the early and 
formal part being destroyed, so that the remaining part begins with a " But." Date, 
a.d. 60. («) Finally, the whole epistle, 1:1 — 3:1, together with 4:21-23, having 
nothing to do with any gift, but being a grand statement of Christian theology and 
Christian duty worked out in the enforced leisure of the apostle's captivity in Rome. 
Date a.d. 61. (0 Some scribe inserted the preserved fragments of the second and 
fourth letters (b) and (d) before the benediction of Paul's fifth letter (e) but abstained 
from any editorial work. 

"Tertullian's Laienstand" (Hugo Koch in the Zeitschrift filr Kirchengeschichte, 

XXXV [1914], i-«). 

Koch emphasizes De exhort, cast. C. 7 as the decisive passage where Tertullian 
classes himself with the laymen: "Nonne et laid sacerdotes sumus?" "Are not we 
laymen also priests?" He maintains against Karl Kastner that the force of this 
passage is not weakened by the fact that Tertullian is supposed to have been a Mon- 
tanist when he wrote it. He shows that Tertullian as a Catholic derived the dis- 
tinction between laymen and priests not from divine but from church law. He holds 
that in whatever way Jerome's statement about Tertullian's priesthood may have 
arisen, Tertullian never at any time became a priest. 

"Zur Vorgeschichte des ephesinischen Konzils" (Eduard Schwartz in His- 
torische Zeitschrift, 3d Series, Vol. XVI, Heft. 2 [1914], 237-63). 
This article is concerned with the church politics of the first half of the fifth 
century and grew out of the author's plans to deal with the church politics involved 
in the history of the councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, the completion of which plan 
has, however, been indefinitely postponed. The church politics of this period are 
represented as being dominated by the ambition of the patriarchs of Alexandria; in 
particular, by their determination to thwart the effort of the emperors to make the 
patriarchate of Constantinople superior to that of Alexandria. The day in which 
Nestorius, when called from Antioch to Constantinople, becomes involved in a contro- 
versy over the cult-word "God-bearer" applied to the Virgin is clearly brought out. 
This situation Cyril of Alexandria is represented as turning to his advantage. By 



